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LAWLESS 


BY VINGIE E. ROE 


Stern Duty and Compelling Love in a Tale of the North 


Spring:. A soft snow was failing. So 
she fell asleep under Nina’s warm 
coverlets—to sit up sharply In the 
dark, her every sense alert. What 
had awakened her? What had called 
to her out of the night and the 
silence? There was a sound at the 
little window at the south, as of a 
hand fumbling, and a voice thick 
with anguish. Franclne leaped from 
her bed to push the pane outward 
on its hinge. 

“Who's here?" she said distinctly. 

For answer a cold hand touched 
her face and a voice said: 

“Lassie! Is it you? Thank God!” 
And Jalmie Cameron lurched In 
across the sill, his fair head in tho 
bend of her arm. 

“A’m deeln'!” he gasped, whimper¬ 
ing. “Shot through—an by ma aln 
brlther!” Franclne raised him \jp. 

“Tell me,” she demanded, sternly. 
"What's {his? All of it.*' 

“I cam* back—for the money,” h© 
panted. “The money in the—Mg 
desk. Picquard—waitin’ for me— 
ahlnt the bend of tho river—I got 
the bag—but John—shot at the win¬ 
dow as I was gaein’ oot! Oh, lassie—- 
tak' me to Picquard by the bend! I 
canna abide John's knowin’!” No 
more can I!” she gritted through set 
teeth. She was hearing again the 
factor's apologetic voice saying. “For 

the sake of his dead mother-" The 

factor who had tried hard to save 
the boy, who loved him deep down 
In his stern heart, who had rather 
see him lying In his shroud than sin¬ 
ning away his youth In Quebec! How 
— oh, how would John Cameron, with 
his deep, fanatical sense of justice, 
ever support this ghastly knowledge? 

It seemed that all the cold of the 
great North was creeping in around 
her heart, chilling it with the touch 
of death. Then the strength, and the 
spirit which had borne her so gal¬ 
lantly, through her lonely life, came 
flooding hack upon her. and she took 
her course upon the instant. 

“Show me the wound, Jaimie,’’ she 
said, taking his cold hand in hers. "I 
would know if it Is vital.” 

It was in the left shoulder. Fran¬ 
clne tore the sleeve from her gown 
and rolling it into a ball thrust it 
tight against the spot. 

"Hold it there.” she commanded, 
“and rtay still. I’ll need five min¬ 
utes—ten." 

With flying fingers Francine dress¬ 
ed herself. The factor would arouse 
the post—in half an hour every \fay 
would be full of figures. She 

must be quick and silent. When she 
was fully clad she hung a blanket 
over the latch of tho door between 
the rooms and lighted the candle on 
the little tabl*. With a stub of pencil 
from her pocket she bent above the 
light and wrote for a moment on a 
fly-leaf tom from Nina’s prayer book, 
which lay within reach of the bed: 

“Monsieur le Facteur: I am a liar 
and a thief. It was I who took your 
money—and I will not marry you. I 
leave my useless load—that I may 
have light going for my dogs. For 
the shot you sent throught tho win¬ 
dow after me I will take payment 
from the first who follows. The love- 
play. it has been amusing, perhaps 
unfair, you were so earnest, but what 
would you when a woman plays for 
hign stakes, like the heavy bag from 
the desk of the H. B. C? Good night, 
m’sleu. 

“FRANCINE—THE LAWLESS.” 

Then, with noieelesa haste, she 
forced her big body through the win¬ 
dow. tore the load from her sledge 
and ocvered Jaimie Cameron d^ep 
among the robes, setting back a scaht 
portion of provisions. It took but 
short time to harness and hitch, and 
then the sledge pulled away into the 
white darkness of the heavy nlght. 


And here the factor found her, casual¬ 
ly. as water finds its level, and they 
talked a bit in low tones. They met at 
the well in another twilight, and once 
again they stood togther in the great 
gate and looked away Into the dark 
forest. 

"It's a lonely trail for a woman," said 
John Cameron, but Franclne smiled. 

“It is open as the day to me, and 
full of beauty, M'sleu," she said. "The 
woods are home, night and the stars 
its ornaments.” 

“You speak with a golden tongue," 
said Cameron helplessly. “It snares 
one. You are nature's own—and 
true." It was on the point of the 
girl’s tongue to answer. "True as the 
day—to you!” but a new restraint 
held back the words. 

So the miracle wrought Itself there 
in the idle Summer, and the Scot's 
heart went down to defeat. In 
another dusk near tlie end of Fran- 
cine’s stay he caught her hands In 
his and told her all the ancient tal4. 
Franeine’s head went round and 
round with glory, and she made the 
sign of the cross, loosing one hand 
for the devout gesture. 

“Mary, Mother!” she whispered, “I 
ask no more of heaven!” 


stood for a moment looking away to 
the rim of the forest at the west, 
and did not heed the step approach¬ 
ing from behind. It was John Camer¬ 
on, who stopped and looked at her, 
whose deep blue eyes met hers as 
she turned. And for the first time 
in her life she was sharply startled 
by a man’s eyes. 

Never, she thought wonderingly, 
had she beheld such brilliant pools 
of sapphire light. They were clear 
eyes, honest eyes, had she been able 
to read them, but eyes that spoke of a 
stern rectitude of spirit which bor¬ 
dered on the fanatical. This man was 
clear as the day himself and expected 
a like clarity in others. He would 
be hard as steel to the wrongdoer, 
neither wckuid he spare himself in er¬ 
ror. 

“Good evening, ma’amselle,” he 
said gravely. 

That was all. but Franclne’s heart 
turned over In her breast and she 
could not And the smile that came so 
readily for every chance acquaint¬ 
ance. 

Instead she stood still, unable to 
turn her eyes away from him and 
neither knew how long was that deep 
look. 

The man did not approve of her. 
He could not forget the clerk at 
a la Baine whom she had pounded 
with her flsts. A woman who fought! 
And yet—he wondered on which rose- 
stained cheek that unwanted kiss 
had landed? 


F RANCINE GFTOU, her name 
was. She was big as a man 
and as strong as one—but. 
oh. the woman—soft laughter 
of her eyes! They were 
tdnrfc, with so large an iris that it 
swam against the edges of both lids 
at once with indescribable beauty. 

Tier arms were long and round, ta¬ 
pering from the slow-moving brown 
fingers to the imperious shoulders— 
and the rest of her was in keeping. 
She walked slowly, for the most 
part, with an undulant swing that 
made every manjack who beheld her 
turn round, but when need was she 
could leap like a cat, as quick and 
as far. 

She lived in a cabin on Bissarge 
Flat, and she had a family. 

That is. she had received as a. part¬ 
ing gift from her twin brother, who 
bad died of smallpox at Fort a la 
Baine, his spindling wife ami three 
obstreperous offspring. That was a 
heavy load to hand a girl, for Lo- 
rene, the wife, was the wailing kind, 
and the three small ones were imps 
of Satan. 

"When poor brother Cine had been 
decently buried by the factor and 
the surplus of his credit for his last 
year's catch delivered to his widow, 
Francine Gitou put her hands on her 
hips and surveyed the situation. 

“Five to feed instead of one!" she 
iriurniered. “But, chere madre. I am 
of good health and the strength 
maguiflque. for which I thank thee 
Maria, stop stealing your sis¬ 
ter’s broad!" 

As Maria did but glance at her 
aidewise under scowling brows and 
declined to obey, Francine reached 
for her and proceeded to administer 
t.h© first punishment of Maria’s short 
life. Loren© shrieked and bridled 
Ilk© an angry hen, but Francine, with 
the yelling child on her hip, faced 
her. 

“You are alone in the world, and 
helpless, and Cine has given me all 
four of you to keep, is it not so?" 

“Yes." said til© other. But-’’ 

“There is no but! There is my 
cabin on Bissarge Flat and iny good 
year's credit from the trapping. It 
1 am to give up all my quiet and my 
comfort—Vella! it is at the price of 
decency from these wild brats. 1 *o 
you come? Say quick, for I make 
ready soon for the return journey." 

Lorene had agreed, and that was 
tho end to that As the weeks of the 
■Winter drew on there was a mar¬ 
velous change in the three wee ones 
and they fervently adored their 
Tante Francine. 

There was softness in Francine. as 
her laughing eyes attested, and many 
were the romps tlie four of them had 
on the cabin floor of nights when she 
had come in from her trap lines. It 
was man’s work she did, cold, lonely 
work, and it was somewhat grim— 
but what would you? The twins had 
been left orphans in their teens, with 
nothing between them and pauper¬ 
ism save their inborn knowledge of 


THE factor was all for a hasty wed- 
* ding, but Francine would not have 

it so. 

“Every day apart from you. mon 
amour." she told him, “will be eterni¬ 
ty Itself, filled with impatience, but 
1 must have on© more Winter at the 
trapping that I may not leave my 
family In debt.” 

Franclne Gitou, swinging through 
the forest on her homeward way, trod 
not its smooth floor, but Elysian 
Fields of asphodel. Wonder of won¬ 
ders! She was beloved by a man and 
loved him! No, adored him. Her 
arrogance was gone, and she was 
very humble in her great Joy. 

She set about her preparations for 
the coming season's work with keen 
delight. With early snows she would 
go again to Fort La Croix for more 
provisions, and her heart leaped at 
the thought. Then—Winter's work— 
and Spring! 

A fortnight passed swiftly, and at 
its end a saiteur runner came to BIs- 
.sarge Flat bearing a letter. The 
I young factor, though, canny and slow 
! to fire, was a fervent lover, once he 
had capitulated. So Francine read 
her first Jove letter by the candle's 
light, and labored late in the night to 
j frame its answer, which she would 
send back by the Indian in th© morn- 
| ing. 

The populace of Fort La Croix thln- 
[ nod in a week with the coming of 
snows. Trappers kissed their wives 
and drove their Fledge-dogs out of 
tlie great gate at a run. The post 
became a place of women and old 
men and children. 

“Havers!" said young Jaimie. “I 
canna abide the Ionesomeness. John! 
Why will ye not let me gang ma 
ain gait? There’s money in yon desk, 
why will ye not gie it me apd let 
me go?” 

The factor, at work on his accounts 
behind the railing, looked at him 
calmly. “Because it is not my money, 
but that of the company, and because 
I’m always hoping that you'll see the 
folly of wildness and settle down to 
honest work as a man should.” But 
the boy frowned and a cunning look 
came over his features. 

The far North woods in Winter— 
dull and flow and silent, when there 
were the lights and thoroughfares of 
Quebec to be had for the taking at 
the end of a journey—a cold, danger¬ 
ous, long, long journey, to be sure, 
by dog team and snowshoe—but 
what was that when excitement 
called? And Jacques Picquard was 
leaving at daybreak with his team. 

Tate in the following day five dogs 
whirled a light sledge up the main 
way of Fort La Croix and Francine 
Gitou sprang from her fur robes. 
There was no one on the. factory 
steps to greet her and she opened 
the big door, laughing. John Cam¬ 
eron sat behind his railing with his 
head upon his hand. 

“Beloved!" cried the girl. AtMhat 
voice the man sprang up and folded 
her In his arms. He kissed her lips 
and her long black lashes and mur¬ 
mured a dozen words in the Gaelic, 
each one of which meant “darling." 

"You are sad. John!" said Franclne. 
sharply.. "What has befallen?" 

"The lad." said the factor frankly, 
“he ran away this morning, bound 
for Quebec and all its pitfalls, with 
Jacques Picquard. the most dissolute 
ruffian this side the Pays d'en Haut!" 

“X’olla! That's bad hearing. And 
he so young. Can you not go after 
him. VM'siu?" 

“Of what us© would It be? He 
would only hate me for interfering, 
and do it over when opportunity pre¬ 
sented. 

“For the sake of his dead mother,” 
he added, and did not finish. Be¬ 
neath the stern exterior of this man 
there were unexpected depths of ten¬ 
derness. Franclne kissed him again 
and went to the cabin of Nina 
Souvier. 

Th© three days of Francine's visit 
were a time of close communion with 
the man she so ardently loved. John 
Cameron was mourning th© loss of 
his brother. 

* * * * 

T HE girl made her Winter’s debt 
at the factory, not forgetting the 
cloth which she had promised to 
Lorene and on the evening of the 
last day was ready to depart at dawn. 
Her sledge stood loaded at Nina’s 
door, her fast dogs were sheltered, 
waiting the morning’s start. She 
had whispered her last promise in 
John Cameron’s ear and was eager to 
be gone that the Winter might be 
begun and lived through to the 


I—MA AMSELLE," HE SAID THICKLY. "I WOULD HAVE SPARED YOU, BUT TO THE LAW A THIEF I 


A THIEF 


far fringe of the Pays d’en Haut, as 
these two stood and looked so des¬ 
perately into each others eyes. And 
then from somewhere at John Camer¬ 
on’s feet there came the quick whistle 
of a gasping breath and a hand flung 
back the robes. 

“Thief!” cried Jaimie 


before that divine thing, human un¬ 
derstanding. He stood hesitant for 
another second. Then the clear voice 
of Francine. came over the heads of 
th«* populace. 

“M’sicu.’’ it said sweetly, “it is 
bribery, nothing less, but I was ever 
of a huge disrespect for law. Listen, 
mon amour. Tiow will you ever en¬ 
dure the happiness of that new cabin 
—and the tender Spring, green and 
blue, of its new grass- and its clean, 
washed skies, with the lad shut up in 
darkness for money he left by the 
stockade wall in the changing of his 
heart? Think, m’sieu—for inc." At 
that voice the factor snapped his 
fingers, flung tip his head. 

“Who am ! to set up my judgmen* 
against a host?" he muttered, ‘if 
there's none to bring a charge. Oh, 
my beloveds, come to me!” and he 
went down between the populace 
with outstretched arms to where 
those two stood together by the 
door. % 

"We are not lawless any more, 
m’sicu,” said Francine softly. “Jaimn- 
and I, we are captive ever to the law 
of love, our wildness done.” 

tUopyrlght, 1924.1 


Cameron, 

looking up with awful comprehension 
"Thief—did ye say? To her? Ye’ll 
go on yer knees for that, John, when 
ye know! Yer bag o’ money’s hid 
by the stockade wall—curse it!—an 
here’s your marksmanship!" He 
tore open the plaided coat to show 
the bandages which Francine had 
wrought. 

The factor's mouth fell open and 
he swayed twice, forward and back. 


when will you be coming back to 
Fort Lh Croix?” 

“In the .Summer. M’sicu," she said, 
"when I have promised new cloth 
to my sister-in-law from the brigade 
which comes up from Quebec." 

The Spring came and passed. When 
it was time for the brigade to come up 
from Quebec with the year's stores she 
set out for the post, and this time she 
did not run on snowshoes beside her 
sledge, but strode through the dim 
green forest like a young goddess of the 
wild. 

John Cameron was very busy with his 
augmented duties of putting in the 
stores brought by the canoes which lay 
at the river landing like a flotilla, but 
not so busy that he could not stop to 
greet her In his grave maimer, or to 
look helplessly into her black eyes, 
which were like mysterious pools of 
light. 

He had little to say. just a word or 
two, but to Francine it was sufficient. 
Fhe smiled this time—a new smile, soft 
and timid, and the factor smiled in re¬ 
turn. 

But however contained John Cameron 
was in his demeanor, it was not so with 
young Jaimie. "Hoots, lassie!’ cried 
the lad gayly, running forward with an 
eager hand outstretched. “Have ye 
come back to set men’s hearts aflutter?" 

“Will you be still?" said his brother 
sternly. “Who taught you these thrawn 
ways with a strang-r?” 

But Francine laughed at the boy’s 
wildness. He was an outlaw, like her¬ 
self, in spirit, and she could understand 
him. 

“Ity is youth. M’sieu,” she said to 
Cameron gently. “He means no disre¬ 
spect." 

"She knows.” said Jaimie admiringly. 
“She’s no auld grumpy body like yer- 
sel\ John, and I’ve a mind to kiss her 
on the spot!’’ 

The factor blushed like a girl, and 
Francine. reaching over with one long 
arm, cuffed the stripling’s ears deftly 
and thoroughly. He was within six 
years of her own age, but to her he 
seemed a spoiled child, as. Indeed, he 


Golf Crown Won After Battle 

For Years With Own Handicap 


Bobby went down in the second 
round of the amateur at t$t. Lou*.' 
that year before the 4 *cannv chip¬ 
ping and putting of ’& J llie Hunter, 
then British amateur t!w*i holder. 

And the next year a’.obert. Tyre 
J©nes. needing a bird.- and a par to 
win the open championship at Skoki.-. 
finished in second place with Grand¬ 
father John Black. But the big test 
of the control over temper was yet to 
come. FVr Bobby went up to Brook¬ 
line. that beautiful course set down 
in a charming suburb just outside o' 
Boston, touted as the strongest con¬ 
tender for the amateur championship 
It seemed nothing could stop the 
Southern youngster. 

He proved there definitely to him¬ 
self and to the world that he had 
conquered himself, and in conquering 
himself proved to the world that no* 
much, longer could he be denied. 

Bobby Jones reached the semi-final 
round of the cham :>i on ship. where he 
met Je*% Sweetser of New York. And 
right at. the start of this match 
Sweetser holed a mashie shot on the 
second hole, for an eagle 2, with 
Bobby Jones lying inches away for 
a birdie 2. With that shot Sweetse •• 
went Into a. lead he never relin¬ 
quished. Bobby Jones was. 6 down at 
the end of the ninth hole and ai 
though he came back in 3 4. he won 
but one hole—that the seventeenth, 
where Sweetser took three putts. Five 
down beginning the afternoon round 
with a card of 74 against 69 for 
Sweetser. the great Southern boy 
again found hole after hole slipping 
away from him in his valiant stand 
to enter the final round. But Sweet - 
ser was Just too good and Bobby 
was beaten on the twenty-ninth 
green by 8 and 7, the worst beating' 
he ever took in a championship. 

Never a show of anger, not a single 
display of ruffled temper, not a com¬ 
plaint over a bad break accompanied 
that beating. Bobby had conquered 
himself and the championship was 
not far away. ^ 

❖ * - 4 * * 

W E followed Bobby Jones up to 
Inwood, 36 miles from New 
York, on Long Island, in June. 1922 


E IGHT years of trials and or¬ 
deals- the battering and crush¬ 
ing sting of defeat after de¬ 
feat in the greatest champion¬ 
ship of all—ended for Robert 
Tyre Jones of Atlanta just the other 
day on the tenth green at the Merlon 
Cricket Club. near Philadelphia, 
where the Southern youngster was 
crowned amateur golf champion of 
the United States. 

Robert T. Jones, the “Bobby” Jones 
who has endeared himself to count¬ 
less thousands of golfers the country 
over, and whose name Is known to 
many thousands more who never saw' 
the brilliant Southern youth swing 
a golf club. Just as is the name of 
Walter Eckersall in bygone foot ball 
days and the name of Harold Grange 
today, at last took unto himself the 
title which w’as denied him until this 
year. 

Away back in 1916 a tow-headed 
youngster, then 14 yeara of age. trav¬ 
eled up from Atlanta to play in the 
championship then held, as this year, 
at the Merlon Cricket Club. Big for 
his age and bashful, except as re¬ 
garded the hitting of a golf ball, the 
youngster wore his first long trousers 
on the golf links of the Merlon Club, 
graduated by the democracy of the 
game from the knickers which were 
his everyday w'ear at home. 

So magnificent and unlocked for 
was the game this 14-year-old lad 
put up against the veteran golfers 
whom he played in his first national 
title tournament that the gallery, 
ever on the watch for new sensations 
in the golf world, went mad over this 
new#]umlnary. Everywhere, in this 
country and abroad, the word went 
forth that a new golf star had arisen, 
destined to eclipse the old stars, who 
In those days were, even as today. 
Chick Evans, Francis Ouimet. Jerome 
D. Travers and Robert A. Gardner. 

Bobby Jones led the field' in the 
first qualifying round that faraway 
day in 1916. He didn't W'in the 
medal In his first national champion¬ 
ship qualifying round, for the South¬ 
ern lad found the pace he set on the 
first day a bit too hot to maintain, 
but he qualified w*ell up with the 
leaders. And going into the match- 
play rounds, thia amazing youngster 
put away Frank A. Dyer, a star of 
the New York district, in the first 
round. 

He then played against Eben M. 
Byers of Pittsburgh the 1906 ama¬ 
teur champion, and more amazing 
still, beat him at the thirty-second 
green of the match. 

Then Bobby Jones, the new golf 
wonder of the United States, came 
against Bob Gardner, who had won 
the title the year previous at De¬ 
troit Altogether too much, to hope 
for was that this lad, Just passed 
14 years. Just going to high school, 
but even then Southern amateur 
champion, would eliminate the na¬ 
tional champion. But Bobby, the 
precocious boy, 7 years short of his 
majority, gave the gallery the real 
thrill they had been waiting for 
when he played Robert Gardner to a 
standstill over the first half of their 36- 
hole contest, matching the champion 
shot for shot, and only succumbing 
in the end to the steadiness and golf 
knowledge of the man who had al¬ 
ready won the chahmpionship twice. 
* * * * 

r jPHAT was Bobby Jonesf beginning 
in national golf. This year he 
won the title for which he had 


IT was five days later. On the banks 
* of a frozen stream a little fir© was 
burning, its ghostly radiance lighting 
up the pale trunks of h thicket of 
birch trees, nose in five dogs were 
curled in uncomplaining quiet. In the 
lee of th© sledge, amid a huddle of 
robes, a pale, boy lay and looked at 
the woman who sat across from him. 

"Lassie.” he said haltingly, “will 
ye no say that prayer for me again 
tonight? I’d rather ye drove a knife 
Into ma vitals!” The girl looked at 
him. 

“If you do not wish,” she answered 
gently. "But how can I not, when 
the Blessed Virgin has let th© wound 
heal so well—and we have come bo 
far on our Journey to my friends, the 

Crees? All is&o well with you--** 

But here the boy rolled over on his 
face and began to weep. 

“The knife—” ho sobbed, “you turn 
it with your kindness. Franclne! I 
wish that I was dead!” 

For the first time on the tragic 
journey FVancine Gitou smiled. 

“When the soul is sick unto death,” 
she said softly. "It is getting ready 
to live. Jaimie. T thank le bon Dieu.’’ 

“It was Picquard put me up to the 
theft!” he wailed. “Will ye no 
believe?" FVancine rose and going 
around the fire sat down beside him 
that she might take the fair head on 
her knee. 

"An* maybe some day ye’ll tell John 
for me?” Again the girl smiled, and 
the sight was pitiable. 

"John,” she said gently, “is a good 
man and would oruclfy his own 
heart for the right. He would send 
you to Jail.” 

The boy had ceased his crying and 
stared at the flame with blue eyes 
that were aging daily, wrbil© Fran¬ 
cine's thoughts were as tragic as 
death. A spruce tree cracked sharply 
under ita white burden, and some¬ 
where far to the right a wolf howled. 
Franclne reached for more wood and 
laid It on th© fire, which leaped in 
answer. She did not see the right 
ear of her leader prick to attention 
nor feel the sudden tension in his 
motionless body. But presently two 
more of the team roused to listen, 
and this time Francine stirred. 

“Peace, me* enfhnts,” she said 
drowsily, then saw that cocked ear. 
In one instant she was wide awake. 
Sho had barely time to get to her 
feet, a tall figure In the fire’s glow 
with her gun at ready, when, out of 
th© darkness beyond a voice cried 
sternly: “Surrender. Francine Gitou— 
In the name of the law!” and th© 
faint radiance picked out palely from 
the shadows the face of John 
Cfcmeron, factor of Fort La Croix! 

It was & dead face, gray and drawn 
and thinned In the cheeks, and but 
for th© flaming blue eyes that lighted 
It would have been hardly recog¬ 
nisable There were others behind 
It, a ghostly galaxy. The girl’s heart 
leaped heavily at the sight. She wet 
herMlps and tried to ©mile with her 
old abandon, lingering her rifle 

"Go back!” she cried. "Back—or I 
fire!” 

But John Cameron strode straight 
toward her. They stood face to face 
across the little fire, and Francine’s 
very soul bled for the anguish in his 
honest eyes. 

“I—Ma’amselle,” he said thickly, ”1 
would have spared you but I had no 
choice—I am a factor of the H. B. C. 
And to the law a thief Is—a thief. 
T muat take you hade to Fort Da 
Croix.” 

* * * * 

T^OR the first time In her life Fran- 
U cine knew not whera to turn, 
fcftA M *flb answer ready. A terrible 


O N a day when the warm sun 
threatened the last of the. melting 
she whirled into the stockade of Fort 
Da Croix and dashed up between the 
cabins, as was her wont. John Cam¬ 
eron, the new factor. saw her come 
and looked his astonishment. 

“It is Francine Gitou," they told 
him. “Francine. the lawless.” 

“Eh?” asked the factor. "Why law¬ 
less?” 

Arnot. the clerk, laughed. “Because 
she does as she wills. There was the 
clerk at a la Baine who kissed her 
on the cheek—mon Dieu! How she 
beat him! He was no good td the 
factor for a matter of a week and 


WHEN BOBBY JONES WON THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP. THE 
TROPHY WAS PRESENTED TO HIM AT THE MERION CRICKET 
CLUB, ARDMORE, PA. (Copyright by Underwood & T'nd«*rwn<*d.) 


factory. And presently the door flung 
open and Francine strode in, smiling, 
pulling off her mittens. 

She stopped at the railing with her 
hands upon it. “The factor?” she 
asked. “I would see him." 

“You see him." said Cameron. 

The rmlle went ofT her lips. "I do 
not jest. M'sieu,” she said. “Where 
is M. McDonald, factor of Fort La 
Croix?” 

“Dead,” said the other shortly. 
••Where have you been that you do 
not know what is doing at your trad¬ 
ing post?” 

“About my business on the Upper 
Attibbi.” flared Francine, "where even 
the sledge dogs have their manners.” 

A red flush rose under the man's 
and from 


the championship, Bobby decided to 
conquer himself, even if his golf 
game didn't.go so well. He really 
knew it would go better, but for his 
occasional flare-ups. 

How perfectly he has succeeded in 
conquering tlie bad little devil of 
111 temper is shown in his record 
over the last two years, for Bobby 
Jones has won both national titles 
during the last two years, annexing 
the national open championship at 
Inwood last year, and the amateur 
this year at Merlon. 

Just after tftat 1919 championship 
Bobby sat down and had a fine 
talk with hirpself. He decided that 
the time had come for him to tak# 
the breaks as they came, and let the 
shots speak for themselves. That de¬ 
cision was the • making of Bobby 
Jones. 

For he went out to Toledo in 1920 
to play in his first open championship 
and finished eighth. The same year 
he lost t*> Francis Ouimet in the 
amateur tilt at the Engineers’ Club 
on Long Island, suffering a 7-and-6 
defeat. Bobby played bad golf, bul 
never a sign of temper. And then in 
Juno of ‘1921 we saw Bobbv Jones 
como down to the Columbia Country 
Club, eight miles from Washington, 
to play in the open, won by Jim 
Barnes. 

Bobby started his last round with 
a great chance to catch Barnes, who 
then led with, many strokes to spare. 
The Southern youngster began Ills 
last round with three birdies and a 
par. He came to th* fifth hole where 
Joe Kirkwood had just taken a 10. 
And Bobby hooked two shots out of 
bounds. When he finished the* hole 
he had rolled ur> nine strokes, for 
the penalty for a ball out of bounds 
in that championship was stroke and 
distance, tantamount to two strokes. 

That finished Bobby, but he had 
conquered his temper, for the Bobby 
Jones who two years previously might 
have broken bis brassle marked up 
a 9 on his card and trudged along to 
the sixth hole without any show of 
temper. 


met on the links before he won the 
greatest championship of all. 

Bobby Jones, the greatest stylist 
In the world, characterized by Var- 
don as the finest natural golfer the 
world has ever seen, had to learn to 
conquer himself before a major 
championship came his way. 

For the Bobby Jones of early 
Merion days, the blonde lad who 
cam© up from Atlanta to establish 
himself in four days as one of the 
fixed stars in the golf world, knew’ 
he could make the shots—knew he 
could play from tee to green as 
straight and far as any man In the 
championship. And when he didn't 
Bobby’s hot temper, goaded by the 
possibility that the particular shot 
he missed might cost him a cham¬ 
pionship, went beyond control, and 
Instead of taking the bad break as 
it came, Bobby spoiled his next shot 
by allowing himself to get out of 
hand. Through this, he was thwarted 
for years in his. attempt to win the 
most coveted amateur title in the 
world. 

Back of the story of nearly every 
conqueror In the world of sport, busi¬ 
ness or war, is an untold tale of self- 
control—that self-control that not 
only brooks no obstacles, but with 
the knowledge that the ability to de¬ 
liver tl# goods is ready to hand, 
brushes aside all obstacles. 

Bobby’s game was an open book. 
Peerless from tee to green, perhaps 
not as great a putter as Francis 
Ouimet, Bobby was conquered in 
chompioilship after championship by 
himself. Hls story of victory is one 
of eelf-vlctory, for golf is a game 
that demands control. 

As a youngster Bobby's flare-ups 
were the subject of much amusement 
to the golf galleries. Sometimes 
Bobby brolce his golf clubs in hls 
anger over a bad shot. A thorough¬ 
bred sportsman in hls relations with 
his opponents, he Bimply got out'of 
patience with himself. 

And then In ill®, when be lost to 
a wonderful game by Dave Herron 
at Pittsburgh, In the final round of 


fair skin, dying it scarlet, 
somewhere in the dim regions of the 
big room at the back there came a 
peal of laughter in a boy's voice. A 
slim stripling came round a pile of 
fur bales to look at the owner of this 
two-edged tongue which made so lit¬ 
tle of the new factor, his brother. 
But Francine’s wide black eyes be¬ 
came slowly moist with unshed tears. 
She stood for a time looking back 
into that hard past when she and 
Cine had refused McDonald’s flatter¬ 
ing aid. Though they had refused hit 
offer, he had continued their friend. 
Therefore Francine stood silent by 
his old desk and granted him hls meed 
of grateful memory. 

When she looked up It was to meet 
the deep blue eyes of the Scot, bor¬ 
ing like gimlets in their alert scruti¬ 
ny. So fche made settlement for h^r 
Winter’s debt, driving as shrewd a 


the strain of that grueling 72 holes 
of medal play bending his strong 
young shoulders, hook his second 
shot up against a post that guarded 
the thirteenth tee from the trampling 
thousands who followed Jones and 
the other competitors. 

There was a palaver about whether 
the post should be removed and Bobbv 
allowed to play his shot free from 
obstruction. Finally, after a heart 
breaking delay, the post was removed, 
while Bobby, completely exhausted, 
let his mind run over the shots he had 
missed. He took four' shots to get 
down from 20 yards away from the 
pin, the hole costing him a 6 and 
allowing Bobby Crulckshank. who 
came over the last nine holes at a 
furious rate, to tie with him. Did 
Bobby lose his temper at that 
ridiculous 6 from 20 yardd away? 
Not a l/it of it. And noting the re¬ 
sult. O. B. Keeler, brilliant golf 
writer of Atlanta, who has follow©* 
Bobby Jones since the lad was larg* 
enough to swing a golf club, quietly 
predicted he would win In the plav- 
ofr the next day. 

Bobby Jones and Boh Crulckshank 
came to the eighteenth hole of the 
play-off all square on strokes, with 
one great shot needed to win the 
title. And Bobby Jones made it, while 
Bob Crulckshank topped his tee shot 
That was the end of Bobby Jones 
temper. It was definitely buried, for¬ 
gotten, vanquished and lay as deep 
as the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean 





